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The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 
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BUTLER’S TEXAS FORAY 


HOUSTON 


Houston’s liberal De mo- 
crats scored something of a 
political coup here this week, 
attracting more than 1,000 po- 
tential precinct workers to a 
$1-a-box chicken supper to 
hear the Democrats’ national 
chairman, Paul Butler, on a 


one-shot flight into Houston. 
To avoid problems of protocol 


such as inviting the state’s offi- 
cial party heirarchy, formal invi- 
tations to the box supper were 
limited to Harris County people. 
“A working meeting,” the event 
was held in the East End YMCA 
and resulted in contributions and 
precinct workers’ cards which 
will be used on the liberal side of 
Houston politics in 1960. 





Paul Butler 


Sen. Ralph Yarborough was an 


out-of-town guest, whether by 
plan or accident no one would 
say. He cancelled out a speech 
scheduled with the Travis County 
Democrats Monday night to visit 
with and hear Butler. 

In an Observer interview (see 
separate story), Butler said Yar- 
borough could “very well be con- 
sidered” for vice-president or 
president. 

He was circumspect about Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson and any contro- 
versy involving national commit- 
teewoman Mrs. R. D. Randolph, 
but he reaffirmed his remarks of 
last summer about Democratic 
leadership in the Congress and 
said Mrs. Randolph is “one of the 
outstanding women Democrats in 
the nation.” 

He outlined a five-point pro- 
gram—depressed areas legislation, 
federal aid to education, exten- 
sion and increase of the minimum 
wage, prohibition of the use of 
Taft-Hartley to help management 
in strikes, and militant civil 
rights legislation—which he said 
the Democrats must enact in the 
1960 Congress. 

“You recall the last time Texas 
went Democratic? When one of 
the greatest little fighters ever 
produced went across the country 
fighting for a liberal program,” 
Butler said. “This is no criticism 
of that great Democrat who car- 
ried our banner in 1952 and 1956. 
But there certainly was a ten- 
dency in part of our party to 
equivocate, to hold together—and 
we lost.” 

Dave Gibson, president of the 
Harris County Young Democrats, 
presiding, introduced, among out- 
of-town guests, Creekmore Fath, 





secretary-treasurer of Democrats 
of Texas Clubs; Mrs. Jud Collier, 
Mumford Democrat; and Mrs. R. 
D. Randolph, the national commit- 
teewoman, whom the Houston 
crowd gave a standing ovation. 

Yarborough, greeted tumultu- 
ously and applauded often, wel- 
comed Butler and pleaded for 
Padre Island national seashore 
area, his Cold War GI bill, and 
political warfare against Freedom 
in Action, which he called again, 
“Fascism in Action.” 

Of Butler Yarborough said: 


“You can tell which side he’s 
on from the difficulties he’s hav- 
ing in office. The big money does- 
n’t flow in on the side of a na- 
tional chairman who tries to keep 
the Democratic Party on the side 
of the people, and that’s what he’s 
trying to do.” 


Yarborough called Mrs. Ran- 
dolph “the greatest Democratic 
national committeewoman Texas 
has ever had in all its history.” 

He criticized J. Ed Connally, 
state Democratic chairman. Ed 


Drake, Democratic chairman of 
Dallas County, “boasts he has 
never voted for a Democratic 


nominee for president,” yet, Yar- 
borough said, Connally “publicly 
congratulated Ed Drake on win- 
ning” a struggle for county Dem- 
ocratic committee control. “They'll 
be just like they were in 1952 and 
‘36—running the Democrats for| 
Nixon or somethings like that,” | 
Yarborough said. 

Roundly and extensively criti- 
cizing Freedom in Action, Yar- 
borough said the FIA film show- 
ing how to keep “socialists” from | 
taking over precinct conventions 
has been shown “in the _ high 
school in McKinney, Collin 
County. They're sneaking it in the 
schools — they're poisoning the 
minds of our young people,” Yar- 
borough said. 

There were then a of 
short speeches. Rep. Dean Johns- 
ton, Houston, urged signatures on 
the petitions on the tables in the 
hall to request the legislature to 
submit to the people a constitu- | 
tional amendment to abolish the | 
poll tax as a prerequisite for vot- | 
ing. Dr. L. E. Smith and Don | 
Horn, co-chairmen of the Harris | 
County Democrats’ poll tax ef-| 
forts, spoke on the importance of | 
paying poll taxes for political | 
victory. Pliny Shaw discussed | 
party finances. Rep. Bob Eck-| 
hardt, Houston, said Texas has) 
not gone Democratic nationally in | 
12 years and urged organization | 
for winning for the nominee, who- 
ever he is. Chris Dixie, Houston | 
attorney, supervised distribution | 
of cards to the guests on which | 
they stated whether they would | 
work in precincts and if so in 
what capacities. 





series 


He Discusses People 

Introducing Butler, Woodrow | 
Seals, the county Democratic 
chairman, said, “We all love you. 
We realize we must have a posi- 
tive, a forward looking, a progres- | 
sive program for the Democratic 
Party.” 

“In Harris County,” Butler be-| 
gan, “you have proved once again | 
that you can do things on a big | 
scale.” 

Some Democrats “don’t like me” 
and “wish Butler would go dry | 
up,” he said; in fact he had been | 
doing that lately because of a de-| 


'/in which he 


hydration in his physical system 
the last few days, he said. 

He thanked former Mayor Roy 
Hofheinz and Percy Selden for 
$1,000 contributions to the Demo- 
crats. He introduced Hobart Tay- 
lor, Negro leader and 
heavy contributor to the Demo- 
crats. 

Expressing shock that “a Re- 
publican could be elected county 
chairman of one of the counties 


in Texas for the Democratic 
Party,” Butler advocated state 
legislation “so that members of 


the Democratic Party are the only 
ones who can be elected to office 
in the ranks of the Democratic 
Party.” 


another | 


| 
Jones 


Is Arg 


“The case of the Unidenti- 
fied Defendant” (Obs. Oct. 9) 
/in which Marshall lawyer 
|Franklin Jones was held in 
|custody three hours for de- 
nying that an insured defend- 
| ant would himself have to pay 
| damages in a lawsuit reached 
|the Texas Supreme Court 
| Wednesday in the muted, 
|gusty oratory of Austin 
/torney Hamilton Lowe 


at- 


(“When men and women are} 


elected to office on a position on 
the Democratic ticket, they have 
an obligation to stand up and be 
counted when we are electing our 
national candidates,” Butler also 
said at a later point in his talk.) 

“As Ralph Yarborough said,” 
Butler remarked, “Texas has, in 
the presence of Frankie Randolph 
on the national committee, one of 
the outstanding women Demo- 
crats in the national and a great 
fighter, man or woman, in the 
ranks of our party. There isn’t 
anyone on the national committee 
more devoted, more dedicated, 
more willing to work.” 

Butler then turned to pay trib- 
ute to Yarborough, “one of the 
great liberal and _ progressive 
Democrats who never gives up 


fighting for the traditional prin- | 


ciples of the Democratic Party ... 


He was a man who wanted to give | 


a service, and he had a sense of 
dedication to the real principles 
believed ... 
of honor and integrity and self- 
lessness 


“The real policies and funda- 
mental policies of the Democratic 
Party will never be without a 
voice in the United States Senate 
as long as Ralph Yarborough is 
there,” Butler said 


Butler did not discuss Sen. Lyn- 
(Continued on Page 3) 


a man} 


Lowe, one of three lawys ie- 
fending Jones 
|sentence for contempt 
|condemned court pre 
said are “responsible f itua- 
| tion where the trial j 
| frightened of the word 
| ance’ that they won't 
|come in when it’s nec« 
Associate Justice Norvé ke 


f 


from 


f 


| Lowe from the bench 
{correct that an 
pany may be shown the true 
| defendant in damage 
| ever it becomes mate 
| Lowe agreed it is 
“Insurance companies ha gone 
| into national publication and 
urged jurors 
companies in mind 
room and remember 
verdicts may take m«¢ 
their own pockets,” Lov 
“Juries in this count ( 
trusted to arrive at f 
| dict,” he said. “I dor think 
| Humble Oil will be t 
with just because it 
poration. I don’t think 
ance company will get 
from an American j 


inSuralr 


to keep 


“In some states, 
| right to argue—factua ring 
them (imsurance <¢ [ 


Chief Justice Hickn 
at one juncture 
The appeal for 
last case argued in tI i Su- 








AUSTIN 
Rep. Bob Eckhardt of Hous- 
ton, whose line _ illustra- 


tions occasionally grace our 
columns, received a_ letter 
from a_ constituent crisply 
condemning him for his draw- 
ings visualizing Houston Boy 
Scouts scouting for pornogra- 
phy in the city’s anti-smut 
campaign. Eckhardt sent us a 
copy of his reply, and with his 
permission we print it. 


“Dear (Constituent): 


“TI have your letter of No- 
vember 11 concerning my car- 
toom for the Texas Observer. 

“I must admit to a sort of a 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde per- 
sonality. As a legislator I try 
to exercise that restraint and 
balance associated with Dr 
Jekyll. As a_ cartoonist, at 
night, I must admit that Mr. 
Hyde wields the brush. 

“You have a perfect right to 
consider the drawings sopho- 
morie and in bad taste. It is 
entirely possible that I may 
have to pay for this in the 
long run at the expense of 





Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyd 


what you call my d 
a leader of Harr 
Democrats or ‘of 
tive delegation.’ 

“IT have grawn rat 
tic political cartoons 
as some that were 
just to poke fun (as t 
attempted to do) fail 
larly for about fifteer 
Before that I drew { 
occasion. Every 
made a political con 
this character, I hav é 
extent jeopardized 
phase of my occupat he 
practice of law, a 
ernmental 
position in the legisiatu 

“But I have been a iated 
with Mr. Hyde so long that 
have become tached 
him that I do not wish to give 
him up, though he nfre- 
quently in accord wit! ! 
ity public opinion. But 
lawyer and a legislate I 
solutely refuse to take hi ase 
or to defend him publi -Ie 
is incorrigible 

“Sincerely, 
hardt.” 


job, and 


so 


Robert ¢ E 








We will serve ne 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
iruth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see it. 
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Case 





ued 


preme Court hearing room in the 
Next day, Thursday, the 
court moved to the new Supreme 
Court building. 

Lowe, closing his argument 
that Jones had a right to deny 
he regarded as an untrue 
statement that the defendant per- 
son would have to pay damages if 
they were allowed when in fact 
an insurance company would pay, 
told the nine assembled judges of 
the state’s highest court that he 
was honored to close the last case 
in the Capitol chambers 
issue that did not “involve dollars 
and cents.” 

“It 


f the 


Capitol 


wnat 


on an 


the 
profession 
iry system,” he said. 


fundamentals 
and the 


involves 


legal 


No one appeared to argue for 
Jones's three-day incarceration 
Don’t Say ‘Insurance’ 

As set out in the Observer's first 
this fascinating 
Stirred statewide 
damage suit 
unusual one 
riding a 
scooter was hurt in a traffic ac- 


on Cast 
in- 

involved 

A nine- 


story 
which has 
the 


was not 


terest, 
an 
motor 


year-old boy 


cident. Jones represented him in 


a suit for damages in Cass 
County. The defendant, . Jack 
Walls, was supported in his de- 


fense by lawyers for an insurance 
company which had insured him 
the of ar- 
gument, Howard Carney, one of 
the defense lawyers, said that the 
damages would be “taken away 
the defendant had 
worked hard for his money. Car- 
ney said the plaintiffs were ad- 
vocating, “Take out of his « Wall's) 
earnings $80,000." 


However, in course 


from” who 


Jones told the judge, Maxwell 
Welch, ‘who has_ subsequently 
been killed in an automobile acci- 
dent,) that he would have to an- 


swer Carney’s statements. On mo- 
tion of counsel for the insurance 
company, Welch instructed Jones 
not to advise the jury that the 
defendant ... was covered by lia- 
insurance.” This followed 
the general accretion of precedents 
in Texas against telling a jury 
that an insurance company is the 
true defendant in a damage suit 
this is true. Lawyers 
prohibited, (except when there is 
a special relevance,) from telling 
juries that a defendant is or is not 
protected by insurance 

Jones said he was going to have 

answer the argument. Welch 
told him he could answer. 

In the disputed part of his an- 
swer, Jones told the jury he was 
surprised to hear Carney arguing, 
“Don't take from his earnings 
$80,000." 

“He knows in his heart it is im- 
proper. He knows that under the 
instructions of the court you are 
not to consider how this judgment 
may fall, who pays it, how it is 
paid, or whether or not it is ever 
paid. 

“He knows it is untrue that 
Walls will have to pay $80,000 in 
this case You are not con- 
cerned with who pays it or if it 
is ever paid ... We will collect it 
from the proper parties,” Jones 
stated. 

Welch did not interrupt.Jones at 

(Continued on Page 8) 


bility 


when are 








FIA’s Cox Fingers His Hat 


AUSTIN 

Jack Cox, executive secretary 
of Freedom in Action who recent- 
ly suggested severing diplomatic 
relations with all Iron Curtain 
countries, announced to reporters 
that he has resigned FIA and may 
run for either senator or governor. 

That might pit a rock-ribbed 
conservative, Cox against either 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson or Gov. 
Price Daniel. 

“In all probability, I will make 
a race,” Cox said. He will decide 
within a week or two. “I have peo- 
ple in every county with whom I 
have worked. If I get into this, I 
will have an organization in all 
254 counties,” 
ex-Gov. Allan Shivers will sup- 
port him, but Shivers 
committed himself 





has not | 
| cation, and is still the secretary 


of that body. 


“The encouragement I have re-| 


He said there is enough vocal 
opposition to Daniel or Johnson 
for either one of them to be de- 
feated. “Texas conservatives feel 
they need good conservative lead- 
ership which will not follow the 


path of political expediency, 
either on the state or national 
level,” Cox said. 


He told reporters he does not 
approve of the way Johnson and 
Daniel controlled the 1958 Demo- 
cratic convention in San Antonio. 

The FIA leader estimated he 
has spoken to 150,000 people on 
political action and Americanism. 
After five years in the Navy he 
served three terms in the state 


he said. He “hopes” | legislature from Breckenridge. He 


was appointed, in 1954, to the 
Texas Commission on Higher Edu- 


In 1955 he took the 


ceived comes from conservatives! job with FIA. He is vice presi- 


in every section of the state,” he 
said. “If it continues, there is no 
doubt I will run. I will not get 
into a race unless I feel there is a| 


' dent of Pico Drilling Co. of Breck- 


enridge. 
If Cox's action represented a 
group decision within FIA, it 


good chance to win—I won't be! firms up reports in the Observer 


merely a protest candidate.” 


| in recent weeks that FIA is in- 





clined to fight Johnson all-out 
next year. 

Some observers were speculat- 
ing that perhaps FIA has decided 
that to go along with Johnson in 
1960 is to be without effective 
conservative impact on the sub- 
sequent national election, whereas 
by challenging him and drawing 
a sharp line for conservatives, 
groundwork can be laid for a 
Texas vote for the Republicans 
for the third straight national 
election. 

Cox has been thinking of op- 
posing Johnson for some months. 
He is hopeful of support from 
liberals. 

Meanwhile, in the liberal camp, 
Chris Dixie, Houston lawyer, told 
the Observer he has not been 
considering running against John- 
son and will not do so. He said 
he believes Sen. Johnson should 
be opposed. 

Several liberals have been toy- 
ing with the idea of running, but 
none have said anything publicly 
except Franklin Jones, Marshall 
(see “Political Intelligence’). 





LBJ MILD ON RACE ISSUE 


AUSTIN 

Expectations that Sen John- 
son's appearance before the na- 
tionalities division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee .at 
Philadelphia might be the occa- 
sion for a bold statement from 
him on civil rights failed to ma- 
terialize 

In a departure from his text he 
said Americans must purge them- 
selves of all bigotry. Nothing could 


be more desirable, he said, than | 


for Americans to discard minority 
labels and live “in a world where 
there is no discrimination.” 

He said the big issues of next 
year’s presidential campaign are 
leadership and American respon- 
sibility to help the dreams of peo- 
ples in other countries come true. 
“We cannot lead by busying our- 
selves with divisions of race or 
religion,” he said 

With half the world's annual in- 
come “our national leadership tells 
the world that Americans cannot 
afford their dreams,” he said. 
“That leadership argues that we 
cannot meet the needs of our 
people for houses, the needs of our 
young for education, the needs of 
our aged for dignity and decency.” 

He urged understanding the 
dreams of the world and policies 
other peoples can understand. 
“Those policies and purposes are 
not understandable now ... The 
Republican administration has 
embarked upon a course which 
can lead only to a static America 
—a static economy, a Static na- 
tion.” 

Johnson and Sam Rayburn sat 
on the right and left of President 
Eisenhower at a White House 
breakfast the morning after John- 





nedy (17), Symington (14). Stev- 
enson carried the East, Midwest, 
and West 3-1 over Johnson with 
the editors; Johnson edged him out 
of first place in the South. Con- 
gressional Quarterly polled 456 
editors to get these results. 

In Washington Rayburn said 
“Lyndon is going up and the 
others are going down .. . We will 
soon have almost every county in 
Texas organized, and the move- 
ment is catching on everywhere.” 

Sen. Johnson told the Texas 
State Teachers’ Assn. convention 
in San Antonio last week that the 
blame falls “on those in positions 
of leadership” for not putting edu- 
cation first. He said competition 
with Russia is the challenge of 
the century. He reviewed his loans 
for college students bill. He was 
given two standing ovations and 
interrupted several times for ap- 
plause. TSTA President Vincent 
Miller said of him, “America is 
going to call you to greater and 
greater service. America can de- 
pend on you.” 

Ex-Gov. Frank Clements of 
Tennessee, speaking to the teach- 


ers, said to reporters that he has | ington, ) > ea 


“great admiration and enn 








for Johnson, but he would not 
predict Johnson's chances for the 
nomination. 


Wednesday in Dallas Rayburn 
and Johnson addressed the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn.’s ruling house 
of delegates. Rayburn, preceding 
Johnson, praising AMA, said he 
has never seen a man or woman 
in Congress for socialized medi- 
cine, “Yet a document comes out 
of Chicago accusing a whole party 
of socialized medicine.” He said 
further, “ ... there must be an 
alternative. That's when we want 
to sit down and talk to you.” 


Johnson said the U. S. must 
keep pace with Russia. He said 
freedom does not thrive in pov- 
erty and disease around the world. 
“A more vigorous communism 
can only be met and matched by 
a more vigorous America,” he 
said. 

Johnson said he is about through 
with his reports to Texas constit- 
vents. His out-of-state schedule: 
Dec. 7, Hutchinson, Kan.; Dec. 8, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Dec. 9, Mar- 


shalltown, Iowa; Dec. 17, Wash-/! 


speech; January, a 
| Catholic club meeting in Brooklyn. 





To Call or Not to Call 


AUSTIN 


having adopted formally its three 
point demands for Texas educa- 
tion, many Texas legislators hav- 
ing arswered Gov. Price Daniel 
on whether he should call a spe- 
cial session, the spotlight shifted 
toward Daniel’s decision this 
week. Speculation was rampant 


son's Philadelphia speech. They | and inconclusive. 


expressed bipartisan support for) 


TSTA voted for pay increases 





Eisenhower's eleven-nation tour.| of $405 for all teachers plus an 


“I believe it will be for good 
and I don't see how any harm 
could come of it,” Rayburn told 
the press. 


increment program of $108 a year; 
$50 more a year per teacher to 
local districts for maintenance 
| and operation; $190 per bus more 


“All Americans are united on| a year in transportation reim- 


one thing,” said Johnson. “We 
want peace... You (Eisenhower) 
are our constitutional represen- 
tative. We give you assurance of 
our belief that the people of the 
U. S. are united in their hopes 
that the trip will be successful in 
helping to relax some of the ten- 
sions . and in paving the way 
toward an honorable peace .. .” 

A poll of newspaper editars on 
presidential prospects showed, 
among the Democrats, that they 
favor Stevenson (44 percent) and 
then Johnson (20 percent), Ken- 
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bursements. 

Henry Stilwell, legislative chair- 
man of TSTA, said a poll showed 
99 representatives and 24 sena- 
tors supporting this program and 
a special session. He said it is now 
or never for Hale-Aikin reforms. 

Vincent Miller, president of 
TSTA, said, “We don’t have any 
suggestions on how the additional 
costs would be met.” The Gov- 
ernor would propose and the leg- 
islature would dispose of that 
question, he said. 

The board of directors of the 
South Texas chamber of com- 
merce announced an eight-to-one 
vote against a session, arguing 





| that the 1939 legislature imposed 
The Texas State Teachers’ Assn. | $180 million 


in increased taxes 
and that teachers were increased 
$400 only two years ago. “The av- 
erage teacher, with longevity pay, 
is now receiving in excess of 
$4,500 annually,” said the cham- 
ber. 

The Dallas News was similarly 
skeptical, saying if there is “good 
evidence” the raise can be pro- 
vided in a session, it should be 
called, but otherwise it should be 
definitely abandoned. 

Legislators answering Daniel's 
inquiry whether they want a ses- 
sion generally seemed to be fa- 
voring a session if the means can 
be enacted to finance the pay 


| raise. This general stance throws 


the baH back to Daniel. 

Sen. A. M. Aikin, Paris, long a 
supporter of teachers, said the 
session might be doomed if a 
program is not agreed on in ad- 
vance. 

In Dallas, Reps. Ben Atwell and 
Ben Lewis opposed the session. 
Rep. Lou Dugas, Jr., Orange, said 
he will ask the Governor where 
he will get the money. Rep. Joe 
Chapman, Sulphur Springs, said 
whether he votes for a teachers’ 
pay raise depends on where the 
money comes from: “If it requires 
a sales tax or something like that,” 





JONES HINTS, TOO; 


HENRY B. 


In a letter to Sam Wood of 
the Austin American, Frank- 
lin Jones of Marshall says, “I am 
giving the race (against Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson) serious thought, 
or as the beatniks say, I ‘contem- 


plate’ the matter.” The tone of 
the letter is somewhat light- 
hearted. 


Extending his stance (some- 
what cryptically quoted in 
the Houston Chronicle) on the 
personal income tax, Sen. Henry 
Gonzalez told the Observer: “The 
only reason I have doubts in 





Political Intelligence 





Texas is that if we could have a 
land scandal and an_ insurance 
scandal, without considering half 
a dozen other things not uncorked 
yet, we would have tremendous 
difficulties in administering a 
personal income tax.” Of labor’s 
plan for a flat percentage of the 
federal income tax, withheld on 
the federal forms, Gonzalez said, 
“It sounds all right,” but the fed- 
eral program has “too many loop- 
holes” and “is quite regressive.” 
Is he against a personal income 
tax? “Well, if we can keep from 
it, we ought to keep from it. If it 
came to ‘my druthers’ between a 
general sales tax and a personal 
income tax, of course you know 
what my choice would be.” 


The announcement of the 

payroll of the U. S. Senate for 
the first time made formal what 
has been known in Texas political 
circles for a long time: Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson's brother and Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough’s son are em- 
ployed on the respective senators’ 
staffs. Sam H. Johnson, Johnson’s | 
brother, draws $15,635.36 as a 
clerk of the Senate Democratic | 
conference. Richard Yarborough, | 
Yarborough’s son, is paid $7,137 
as a legislative assistant in his | 
father’s office. “The public is 
getting a lot of service for very | 
little money,” Yarborough said of 
his son’s work for him, “and I} 
don’t think they could get the same 
service from anybody else for the | 
same money. The only thing I'm | 
not proud of is what he’s being | 
paid.” At least 15 other senators | 
have kinfolk on their payrolls. 





7 In Dallas, conservative Dem- | 

ocrats perfected plans for} 
the Saturday night dinner honor- 
ing Sen. John L. McClellan, pro- 
ceeds going to the state Demo- | 
cratic executive committee. 


Dallas Times-Herald editor- | 

ializes that rural tegistative | 
domination is “a threat to state | 
sovereignty” and demands redis- 
tricting. 





he’H vote no. Houston Reps. Dean 
Johnston (opposing a state in- | 
come tax until “this mass of se-| 


AMPLIFIES 


El Paso Herald-Post says 
“Price should not” run for 
re-election and approves what 
Atty. Gen. Will Wilson said about 
economy before more taxes. “The 
Attorney General did not men- 


tion, however, that the state taxes 
crude oil 46 percent and cig- 
arettes 65 percent,” the H-P 
added. 


Dallas News calls the eor- 
porate income tax advocated 
by Texas labor a “socialistic” tax. 


The poll tax, said the Corpus 

Caller-Times, is “symbolic 
of prejudice and runs “counter 
to the principle that there should 
be no price tag on the right to 
vote.” 





Union Sues Back; 
Dumping Set Back 


Pa University of Houston's 

board of directors voted to 
ask the Texas Commission of 
Higher Education that the state 
take the college over. Higher tui- 
tion and lower enrollments are the 
reason. 


@ The U. S. State Department's 

opposition to radioactive 
waste dumping in the Gulf of 
Mexico reportedly set the pro- 
gram back very firmly. The State 
Dept. said such dumping might 
hurt U. S. standing in Latin- 
America. 
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PII vyeyvvYY 


ra Oilworkers’ local 4-446 in 
Galveston sued asking $10,000 


| each from 14 men who earlier sued 


the local for $370,000. The local 
accused the 14 of slandering and 


| libeling the union. 


@ ina roundup of early-morn- 
ing bottle club operators and 

members, Dallas Police fined 252 

people arrested at four clubs. 


Es Visiting Dallas for a civic 

dinner, Associate Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court said that in the next 
few years Red China will be, not 
only Russia’s, but the world's, 
problem. 


@ Atty. Gen. Will Wilson, Rep. 
Bob Eckhardt of Houston, and 
various Galveston County officials 
toured the beaches, and Wilson 
announced that he will file a test 
suit against fences keeping the 
public from their free use. 


S The House ways and means 

committee in Washington be- 
gan hearings on the oil depletion 
allowance. Oil spokesmen vigor- 
| ously defended it. 


Property 
officers in 


Highway 
Assn. 


+ Austin 
Owners 


lective sales taxes are done away | San Antonio charged the city with 
with”) and Charles Whitfield (fa- property tax discrimination and 





voring a corporate profits tax) 
favored the session. Reps. Criss 
Cole and Jo Ed Winfree of Hous- | 
ton are opposed. 

Sen. Henry Gonzalez — 
Daniel he favors the session, add- | 
ing: 

“Of course, I am just a VIP in 
the Senate; that is, a Very Im- 
portant Peon and I should 
think that it would be almost im- 
perative that you obtain a cate- 
gorical answer from such stal- 
warts as the Honorable Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and the Honorable 
Speaker of the House, Waggoner 
Carr, before proceeding.” 

Daniel said in Richmond that if 
he calls a session he will ask for 
more money for _ advertising 
Texas. 





threatened a lawsuit. The tax as- 
sessor denied the charge. 


Atty. Gen. Will Wilson said 

in Austin that juvenile de- 
linquency is one of the main 
| problems of state government. 


* Mary Lasswell, writing a col- 

umn now in the Houston 
Chronicle, plunked for “Texas 
language,” of which she offered 
these samples: “You cain’t hardly 
do no better’n that!” (East Texas); 
“Nowheres, at no price!” (East 
Texas); “I'm right agreeable”; 
“There’s so much valiance to it!”; 
“Come to sepper, daughter” (her 
father); “Come to dunner, suster!” 
(Liberty); “How’s Homer?”— 
“He’s in a manner dead” (cedar 
choppers). 
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Butler Says Issue Is GOP Failure to Lead 
Thinks Yarborough Able for Higher Office 


HOUSTON 


In 1960 the Democrats’ 
main issue will be GOP inep- 
titude. To win they must have 
a “liberal, progressive” plat- 
form challenging discrimina- 
tion in voting, in equal pro- 
tection from violence, in hous- 
ing, and in public facilities. 
The Democratic Party’s lead- 
ership “is duty bound to sup- 
port the platform.” And Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough “could 
very well be considered” for 
the vice-presidency “or for the 
presidency.” These were some 
of the highlights of an Ob- 
server interview with Paul 
Butler, Democratic national 
chairman, in his hotel room 
in the Rice here Monday af- 
ternoon.. 


The urbane, articulate Butler 
was being visited in his suite, at 
the time of the interview, by such 
Houston Democrats as Woodrow 
Seals, the county chairman; Mrs. 
R. D. Randolph, the national com- 
mitteewoman; Rep. Dean Johns- 
ton; Jack Matthews, chairman of 
the Texas movement for Adlai 
Stevenson; Percy Selden, wealthy 
Houston liberal, and others. Sen. 
Yarborough turned up for a visit 
as the Observer reporter was 
leaving. 

A press conference had been 
scheduled at three, but some re- 
porters met Butler at the airport, 
and except for a radio newsman, 
who left early, the Observer man 
was the only reporter present. 


“It’s going to have to be a lib- 
eral, progressive platform if we 
are going to win—we will not win 
by equivocating or dodging is- 
sues,” he said. The plank on civil 
rights “must be very positive, 
very clear, very courageous.” 

What, specifically, should it dis- 
cuss? “It would begin with voting. 
Then there is the protection of the 
ordinary rights of the person 
against violence. It should include 
all forms of discrimination—an 
attack against discrimination 
whether in housing or public fa- 
cilities.” 

Senator Johnson had been say- 
ing, Butler was told, that the 
Democrats’ main issue in 1960 is 
“responsibility.” What did he 
think about that? 

“I would put it in a little dif- 
ferent way,” he said with a sug- 
gestion of humor. “I would say 
the issue is the lack of capacity 
of the Republican Party to pro- 
duce vigorous and dedicated gov- 
ernment. Mr. Nixon or Mr. Rock- 
efeller have not demonstrated any 
particular capacity to change the 
Republican Party.” 

He thought the Democrats 
would nominate a candidate with- 
in five ballots. 


Exception to Unit Rule 


There had been speculation in 
Texas dailies that since the dele- 
gates to the Texas presidential 
and state Democratic conventions 
will be the same people, forces 
in the convention in the spring 
might not try to oppose National 
Committeewoman Mrs. R. D. Ran- 
dolph, bat the subsequent fall 
convention might. 

“I would certainly hope that no 
state would attempt to use a sub- 
sequent convention to nullify the 
will of a majority of the national 
convention. That should be the 
will of the whole Democratic 
Party and loyal Democrats shoufd 
stand by that,’”’ he said. 

He did not know of any legal 
grounds for challenging such a 
state action, he said. The national 
committee challenged Wright 
Morrow as a member from Texas 
on grounds of the committee’s 
right to judge the qualifications 
of its own members (Morrow sup- 
ported Eisenhower); the Morrow 
case was not a challenge to an 
action of the state party. National 





committee members must now 
pledge their support of the nom- 
inees in writing, he said. 

With respect to the Democratic 
National Committee’s decision this 
fall to assign each member of the 
committee a half vote at the na- 
tional convention, the Observer 
asked Butler if these half-votes 
could be bound by the unit rule. 

“I would think not, myself,” 
Butler said. “I would just feel 
that the manner the members 
were given the half vote, they 
have a right to vote it. Nobody 
can be appointed an alternate for 
them ... The state committee can 
act only with respect to those 
votes assigned the state party or- 
ganization.” 

By this answer Butler indicated 
that in his opinion Mrs. Randolph | 
and Byron Skelton of Texas will | 
have a half vote each which they | 
may cast as they wish at the Los 
Angeles convention, without re-| 
spect to the instructions of the! 
state convention to the conven- 
tion’s delegation. | 





Leadership Discussed 


“I came to Houston at the invi- 
tation of Woodrow Seals, the | 
county Democratic chairman, and} 
the Young Democratic organiza- 
tion of Harris County, for this 
dinner to kick off the poll tax 
drive,” Butler said. “I didn’t come 
to fight any Democrat or indicate 
any satisfaction with any Demo- 
crats.” 

Later in the press conference 
Butler mentioned that he thinks 
every Democratic candidate, “for 
the presidency or a U. S. Senate 
seat,” ought to uphold the Demo- 
cratic platform and try to carry 
it out. He was reminded that Sen. 
Johnson has maintained that the 
task of the Congress, the passing 
of possible legislation, is different 
from the platform-making func- 
tion of a convention. 

“When a national party decides 
by the will of the majority that 
this is its policy, I do believe that 
the political party must have the 
integrity and the responsibility— 
which Senator Johnson mentioned 
in his speech last night, responsi- | 
bility—to stand behind that plat- 
form.’’ Men elected on a Demo- 
cratic platform and ticket should 
say of the platform, “This I be- 
lieve and this I will support,” But- 
ler said. 

“Generally,” he said, “the lead- 
ership has” done this. “I would 
expect a greater degree of devo- 
tion on the part of all Democrats 
—leaders and followers, party 
chairmen, too—to support. that 
program. I am afraid that in Texas 
and other states, some county 
chairmen and state chairmen and 
every once in a while a national 
chairman” do not support the 
platform sufficiently. 

“When a man is elected to a 
party office on the Democratic 
ticket, he is duty bound to sup- 
port the platform,” Butler sum- 
marized. 

In June and July, he said, “I 
did not criticize Senator Johnson 
or Mr. Rayburn. Mr. Rayburn is a 
very dear friend of mine, and I 
have great admiration for him 
and his service to his country. 
Mr. Johnson and I have not seen 
eye to eye on many things.” 

What he had said in June and 
July, Butler continued, was that 
many Democrats around the 
country were “not satisfied with 
the pace” at which the party lead- 
ership were proceeding. “People 
were inclined to believe the na- 
tional party was too much in- 
clined to yield to Eisenhower and 
the threat of veto.” 

In the closing six weeks or two 
months of the Congress, “consid- 





erable progress was made,” and “I 


have a feeling” that in 1960 there 
will be a “vigorous positive ac- 
tion for a Democratic program 
without regard to presidential ve- 
toes” resulting in “considerable 
Democratic achievement next 
year,” he said. 

Would he comment on the role 
of the Texas delegation in the 
House in the enactment of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and, in a 
previous Congress, in the defeat 
of federal aid to education? 

“The voters themselves have to 
take care of that,” he said. 

Had Butler, in emphasizing that 
the 1960 issue would be Republi- 
can inadequacy, meant that the 
campaign would be primarily neg- 
ative? The party out of power “al- 
ways makes its pitch on the nega- 
tive factors primarily,” he replied, 
but there will be a positive pro- 
gram. What would it include? 
es First, Butler said: a clearer 

and more consistent foreign 
policy; higher prestige for 
the U. S. in the world; a better 
missiles program. 
g Second, enlarging the educa- 
tional program; developing 
more scientists. 
@ Third, the Republicans have 
“failed in their farm _ pro- 
gram.” 
e Fourth, review of the Taft- 
Hartley injunction against 
the steel strike; enlargement of 
the minimum wage laws to cover 
more workers. 
@ Fifth, complete revision of 
the tax system, closing loop- 
holes, including “I would guess 
the oil depletion allowance” and 
“other loopholes.” 


a Civil rights. 
On the oil and gas issue Butler 





said, “I am not suggesting to 


Texas oil interests that we would 
penalize them. or try to harm 
them,” but federal revenue needs 
are so great, “all of us have to 
realize that our tax system has to 
be revised.” 

Asked why the Democrats had 
not carried through on the 1956 
promise to end the GOP tax cut 
for dividend receivers, Butler said 
there were not enough Democrats 
in Congress “committed to that 
plank in the platform 

On the farm issue the Observer 
asked Butler for the Democratic 
position on farm worker Wages 
At first he said the Den ats fa- 
vor broader minimum wage c 
erage. “For farm worke “No 
I said workers general! 

“What is the  positior f the 
Democratic Party I farn 
wages?” he was asked subse- 
quently. “Concern I said 
“about the labor that 
into our country and being made 
available to farmers at le than 
what available farm lat should 
receive.” Democrats fa\ some 
restrictions on migrant farm labor 
coming in.” 

Asked for further amr 
he said the Democrats ha a new 
committee on farm poli which 
will be concerned not i 
farm policy in the usual sense but 
also with “a fair scale of wages 

From the left has come some 
criticism of Democrats that in for- 
mulating domestic policy they fear 
the appellation, “socialisti 
did Butler think of this 

“I would guess that 
concern on the part of 
ple. Social security was called 
cialistic when it was first enacte 
.... I don’t think there are many 
Democrats who are worried 
the use of the word socialistic.” 


about 





A lot of the recommendations of 
the Socialist Party of the U. S. 
“have been enacted into law,” he 
said. 

“The Democratic Party is still 
the party that is socially minded 
—it is more concerned about the 
needs of the underprivileged 
masses than the Republican Party, 
and it favors action by a direct 
approach, and not greater bene- 
fits and subsidies for wealthy 
families,” Butler said. 


‘Or for the Presidency’ 


Had he heard Sen. Ralph Yar- 
borough mentioned for the vice- 
presidency? 

“I’ve heard Ralph’s name men- 
tioned around Washington, and 
I've heard it here since I've been 
here today,” Butler replied. “Ralph 
Yarborough is a man of such ac- 
complishments and ability that he 
could very well be considered for 
the post or for the presidency 
and not be considered out of line 
He is a very modest man, himself, 
but a very fine man to those who 
know him, and I consider that I 
know him.” 

Had he a position on Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, the national committee- 
woman? 

“IT have great affection for Mrs 
Randolph. I think she’s one of 
the great leaders of our country. 
But I am not here to give par- 
ticular recognition to any person 
or try to embarass anyone. We 
need all the people willing to 
stand up for the nominees of the 
Democratic Party to win in 1960,” 
Butler replied. 


Tidelands Again? 


The interview closed with a 
question whether tidelands would 
be an issue again. With some re- 
lief Butler replied, “I don’t believe 
it will be a national issue in 1960. 
It’s still a legal problem.” R.D. 





ONE-NIGHT HOUSTON FORAY 


(Continued from Page 1) 
don Johnson directly in his ad- 
dress. 

“Some people have been trying 
to say I was coming in under 
rather mysterious auspices—no- 
body knew—I was going to sneak 
in and sneak out and perhaps not 
even admit that I was here. I 
didn’t come here to criticize any 


Democrat, to renew any old dis- 
cussions, or to renew any old 
feuds.” 


But, Butler said, he had no apol- 
ogies, and anyone who expected 
him “to try to water down the 
aggressive, militant position I 
have tried to take for the good of 
our Democratic Party is going to 
be disappointed, too,” a statement 
cheered and applauded. 

Arguing that elections are won 
or lost in the precincts, he said, 
“One man failed to be elected 
United States senator by 89 votes. 
One man won by 89 votes, too— 
and it shows the importance of 
getting out the vote.” (Johnson 
won his U.S. Senate seat in 1948 
by 87 votes.) 


‘A Natural Voice’ 

He told of organizing the 31- 
member Democratic Advisory 
Council to give the party “a true 
national voice rather than a re- 
gionalized voice that is given ex- 
pression to or given sound to by 
some people in the party who did 
not fully represent the party.” 

In Texas four years ago he had 
said, he recalled, that “members 








to let President Eisenhower call 
the signals, set the pace, in the 


United States today.” 


To win, Democrats must pass a| 
positive program in at least five| 
areas, he said. He hoped members 


of Congress would not feel he was | 


trying to needle or pi 
invade their authority it all of 


us are members of the party, and | 


all of the people of the party 


should have a part in setting a} 


program” that is “aggre e and 
progressive and real iynamic.’ 
The five areas he named in his 
speech: 
Fd A depressed area ill to re- 
lieve pockets of mploy- 
ment and distress 
With Russians tu g out 
three times as ma 
ate scientists as the U.S., aid for 
building classrooms, aid for higher 
teachers’ salaries in elementa 
and high schools and colleges, and 
scholarship programs for 


i“ Extension of th 1! 

wage law to fron ven t 
eight million more pe in 
crease of the minimum from $ 
to $1.25 an hour. “We ight t 
establish a national Oo 
wages so there is no discrimi! 1a 
tion.” 

In the steel strike, the Presi- 

dent waited until the eco- 
nomic factors of the strik ere 
| putting pressure on the industry | 
and then used Taft-Hartley t 
stop it. This must be | ted 


by law. 


of the Democratic Party are not} 4 End “second - cla itizen- 


members of a state party organi- 
zation, they are members of the 
Democratic Party of the United 
States of America.” 

With “tremendous responsibility | 
as the majority party in the Sen-— 
ate and House,” Butler said, the| 


ship” in the country 


‘Let’s Go All the Way’ | 


Butler’s plea for rights 
legislation was the most impas- 
sioned passage of his address 

“I want to see the Democratic 


1} fair, 


| Democrats “must not be content, Party, Senator Yarborough, made 


up of people who realize God cre- 
ated us and gave us certain in- 
| alienable rights—who said, ‘These 
are my creatures,’ ‘These are the 
rights I have given them’'—(In 
establishing the country) we did- 
n't say for white men and not for 
| people who are yellow or the 
black race or Indians—we said for 
all men ... How long, my fellow 
| Americans, are we going to be 
content to stand in this great land 
of ours... and allow any segment 
of our population to remain sec- 
ond class citizens?” 

This was very loudly applauded 
by the integrated audience. 

“I agree with Senator Johnson 
when he said last night in Phila- 
delphia we must destroy bigotry 
in this country,” Butler continued 
“We must show to all the world 
we do mean what we say when 
we do@say all men are created 
equal. A meaningful civit rights 
bill will be enacted—not one that 
makes a little progress. Let's go 
all the way and do whatever is 


| 


-| necessary to eliminate this un- 


unChristian, undemocratic 
discrimination in which so many 


on; Americans have indulged.” 


Butler concluded that the Dem- 
ocratic Party can win only if it is 
true to “its traditional liberal and 
progressive program,” not with 
“equivocation, compromise, ac- 
commodation” to “draw in some 
people who do not want to sup- 
port the traditions of the party.” 

“We are a liberal party. We are 
not satisfied with the status quo. 
In 1960 we will win with a cour- 
ageous and forward looking and 
liberal platform,"’ Butler con- 
cluded. 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—]EFrFERSON 





Can the Sdle Help the Idle? 


An especially natural and intelli- 
gent idea has come to our notice in 
private conversation. The old peo- 
ple do not have much to do, yet we 
are turning more of them to pas- 
ture earlier as we become more pro- 
ductive as a people. It also happens 
that the prisoners languishing in 
the city, county, and state jails of 
Texas and other states have very 
little to do, and many are ill- 
tutored in the things they need to 
know to survive in competitive so- 


ciety. The idea seems at once irre- 
sistible: pay the qualified older peo- 
ple to go into the jails a few hours 
a week to teach the prisoners some 
of the basic facts, ideas, and skills 
of modern society. One of the ter- 
rible things about old age is the loss 
of a sense of relevance to the future. 
By bringing the aged into contact 
with the imprisoned, each might be 
spared some of the “fear and trem- 
bling unto death.” 





Gulf 


When eleven Texas private util- 
ity companies soak their profits into 
research to produce power from the 
deuterium in the Gulf of Mexico— 
when they propose to establish 
themselves as monopolists of un- 
rivaled wealth and power superced- 
ing every other electric power 
source in America—the society must 
be concerned. 

We must reconstitute our idea 
of natural resources to include 
science and technology as it ex- 
pands the meaning of these re- 
sources—the basic intelligence of 
the race, the discoveries and in- 
ventions of the minds of inquiring 
men that can liberate humanity 
for a freer life. 

“All we want is the Guli of Mex- 
icO as Our energy source,” said the 
president of the conniving utility 
magnates. Well, the people must 
reply, the Gulf of Mexico is ours 
and you can’t have it. 


Sport 


If the reactionaries field some- 
body like Jack Cox and the liberals 


field somebody like Byron Aber- 
nethy, Senator Johnson will have a 
fair chance to find out whether “the 
American middle” is “the new 
American majority” or the skinny 
white strip in the middle of the 
road. It certainly would be fun to 
find out. 


Malarhey 


Atty. Gen. Wilson ought not in- 
sult intelligent people by opposing 
new taxes until we have more 
“economy.” Anyone, liberal or con- 
servative, who understands state 
government knows that cutting 
waste is fine and very hard to do 
and not very much of the budget. 
Politicians perennially hope the peo- 
ple will be suckered by such dodges, 
and the people who know cannot re- 
spect such misleading diversions. 


Similarly Sen. Gonzalez’s argu- 
ment that a personal income tax 
would be administratively grotes- 
que and a potential source of cor- 
ruption is so much malarkey. If the 
liberals do not uphold the need for 
such a tax now the people can justly 
condemn them for duplicity when 
and if they pass it. 





Special we Dstes = 


Months ago we argued that a 
special session would be a waste of 
time or the occasion for more sales 
taxes. Having listened to the argu- 
ments with a readiness to change 
our minds, we renew our earlier 
position. A one-month session which 
raised enough money for material 
improvement in the schools without 
recourse to more reactionary selec- 
tive sale: taxes would be a 30-day 
wonder to end 30-day wonders. 

There has been a rigged quality 
about the public discussions. When 
the 71,000 teachers of the state as- 
sociation close together like a band 
of swallows and fly South, who will 
defend the North? The legislators 
who know that the only purposes a 
special session can be expected to 
serve would be political ones also 
believe that teachers vote with their 
own interests in mind. Goy. Daniel 
is getting a lot of letters from legis- 
lators saying they are for the ses- 
sion—if the money can be raised 
properly. But that is the question 


The same legislators who passed 
the three-fourths sales tax bill; the 
same legislators who refused to 
pass the bank accounts bill;. the 
same legislators who refused to ad- 
just the franchise tax so it would 
fall equally on Eastern and Texas 
corporations—these are the boys 
Gov. Daniel would have to call 
back. Why expect anything equit- 
able from people who have proved 
their loyalties to out-of-state finan- 
cial interests? 

Gov. Daniel can find plausible 
grounds for carrying his new “12- 
point program” to the people in the 
summer without subjecting us all 
to a new farcical debauch whose 
only virtue would be its brevity. 
The teachers, failing in the courage 
to throw their weight on the side of 
a progressive tax which will net 
soak poor people, can wait for their 
raise until the more responsible po- 
litical elements in the state can 
create a better climate for tax leg- 
islation. 
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The Quality of Life 


AUSTIN 

The lies in the American smile— 
when will we accuse them? Is politics 
only the game of getting more? Must 
we choose between concern for $,- 
000-a-year families (Harry Truman 
and Mennen Williams) and for $7,- 
000-a-year families (Lyndon John- 
son)? When will American politics 
touch again the quality of American 
life, as well as how much of it each 
of us has? 

Democrats do not represent Beat- 
niks. Nobody represents Beatniks. 
They are saying, we trust you, Dem- 
ocrats, to go on fighting for More, and 
we are all for More. But Man, it’s Not 
Enough. 

Have you, too, felt the distance in- 
creasing between the real concerns of 
the people and the habitual concerns 
of the politicians? When Charles Van 
Doren turned out to be a _ phoney, 
politics had nothing to say, the whole 
nation was indicted and politics had 
nothing to say. When disc jockeys 
started admitting they take bribes 
the newspapers invented a new word, 
“payola,” because politics, and the 
language of politics, had nothing to 
say. Whenever the real concerns of 
the people find no form in the politi- 
cal life, the politicians are failing, as 
a group they are becomng irrelevant. 

Nothing more is enough when lies 
are profitable. Nothing more ¢s enough 
when people pretend they believe what 
not even the preachers believe. Noth- 
ing more is enough when the television 
lies every night like an open-faced 
clown. Nothing more is enough when 
every lighted sign on the big-city free- 
way is a lie trying to be effective. 
Nothing more is enough when the cul- 
ture seems falser than true. 

Politics must address the quality of 
life in an abundant culture or lose in- 
terest entirely to the young, the hope- 
ful, who are the disillusioned. 


CoNSIDER Paul Butler’s 
visit to Houston. He was as good as 
one would have expected, as “liberal.” 
But what did he talk about? About 
more wages, more aid to economically 
depressed areas, more old age pen- 
sions, more education, more scientists, 
more unions, and more purchasing 
power. Only in civil rights did he ad- 
dress the quality of life in the coun- 
try, and even then he formulated civil 
rights as “an end to first class citizen- 
ship.” What is first class citizenship? 

In the first place, there is no effec- 


tive way for an American to relate 
himself personally to the greatest so- 
cial challenge in the imagination of the 
race: the starving, sickly manymil- 
lions of the backward nations. This is 
the first, the most obvious challenge 
to American politics—for only a great 
leader can give us a sense of helping 
him do something about these people. 

In the second place, in civil rights, 
we are not talking about “more,” 
about “the next area of progress,” be- 
cause civil rights is a question of the 
quality of life for millions, the very 
nature of the life experience, and 
waiting is murder. 

In the third place, the daily lives of 
the people in the cities are more and 
more remote from what the politicians 
think they are. Life in the cities— 
and this is most of life in America—is 
becoming a nightmare; a screeching 
bow across the fiddle of traffic; a dull 
long throb of resistance to a jungle of 
jingles; a peaceless ceaseless motion. 
The politicians have set up urban re- 
newal so the contractors can make a 
lot of monev razing the slums and 
erecting good low-cost housing in its 
place. When will merely local politi- 
cians—or the federal government— 
also build pockets of peace in the 
cities, carless zones where people walk 
and talk and have coffee in the 


streets ? They have started this in Lon- ° 


don; life is too short, and hydrogen 
warcide too possible, to wait long to 
start in America. 

In the fourth place, why don’t we 
give up the hypocrisy that farm life 
is sensible economically and start say- 
ing what we mean—that farm life is 
beautiful to those who live it, and the 
job of politics is to protect its beauty. 
To make it a going proposition to live 
as a family in the country and trade 
at fair prices with the mass economy— 
this is the task of domestic farm 
policy. We cannot save the family 
size farm, but we can save the family 
on a farm. 


THE MOST MANIFEST 
LIE in modern American life is ad- 
vertising. It has polluted the urban 
image; it has caterwauled its secretly 
obscene depth pitches from the pages 
from billions of magazines; it has 
broadcast its special kind of lies, su- 
perlatives without referents, along 
every thoroughfare and highway in 
the United States. The whole society 
looks like an advertisement. Lies, lies, 

(Continued in adjacent column) 
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RX: HOW TO PAY THE NATIONAL DEBT 


AUSTIN 

I’ve got a secret—how to pay the 
national debt. 

Money is not a theory. Money is a 
fact. Money is metal or paper cut into 
convenient size and stamped with the 
nation’s authority. Money is the sim- 
plest and the most important thing in 
a social state. The sole purpose of 
money is use by buyers in making 
payments for their purchases. 

Our Constitution limits the issuing 
of money to the Congress of the 
United States. Being too lazy to meet 
the mandate of the Constitution, Con- 
gress turned over this important 
function of government to private 
bankers; and the Supreme Court, be- 
ing in the enjoyment of so many of 
the sweets flowing from_ bankers, 
wrote it as their opinion that the act 
was constitutional because Congress 
thought it “necessary and proper— 
convenient to do so.” (McCullough 
vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat 316, 4 L. ed. 
579.) 

The Constitution said, “The Con- 
gress shall have power ... to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof ...” 
and that “no state shall... coin money 
(or) emit bills of credit.” 

If under the Constitution no state 
may coin money, then certainly no 
private corporation can by any possi- 
ble stretch of the Constitution be em- 
powered by Congress to create money. 
While Congress, in one of its black- 
outs, passed the Reserve Act, which 
became law December 23, 1913, and 
granted the private banks this power, 
it did not at the same time surrender 
its power to coin money. It has merely 
lain “supinely on its back,” and 
snoozed these last 45 years, while the 
bankers have raped our national econ- 
omy. 


Concress could tomor- 
row meet in Extraordinary Session 
and pass this simple act: 

“The holders of all public securities 
and obligations shall surrender them 
to the Treasury of the United States 
on March 4, 1960, and the Treasurer 
shall give each holder of such securi- 
ties deposit credits on the books of the 
Treasury for the principal .and ac- 
crued interest of bonds surrendered ; 
and all bonds not surrendered on said 
date shall be declared null and void.”’ 

We had no national debt before the 
Reserve Act passed. It began to climb 
soon thereafter, because bankers live 
on debt, debt dollars. Inthe two 
World Wars, it climbed over $275 
billion. 


Mr. Lincoln faced the Civil War 
deficit. The bankers demanded 26 to 


36 per cent interest on loans he 
sought. Mr. Lincoln prevailed on Con- 
gress to “coin” approximately $450 
million United States Notes and paid 
the Nation’s war creditors. Most of 
those notes are still in circulation, Had 
bonds been issued, interest over the 
95 years at four percent would have 
amounted to $1,377,500,000, and we 
would still owe the debt. 

Had Mr. Lincoln and Congress un- 
derstood how bankers create deposits, 
which are transferable by check, the 
Congress would have ordered the 
Treasury to give the creditors deposit 
credit for their claims, and that would 
have as definitely and effectively can- 
celled out the debt as did the U. S. 
Notes. 

If Congress had followed the ex- 
plicit mandate of the Constitution 
throughout the years, there would 
never have been a National Debt, 
there would never have been issued 
U. S. Bonds. 

There is no doubt that bank depos- 
its, created by banks every time they 
make loans or investments, are a rec- 
ord of money, of a type which today 
is used in 95 per cent of business 
transactions, the buying and selling of 
goods and/or services. In 1943, tes- 
tifying before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Marriner S. 
Eccles, chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, said, “The banking system as 
a whole create and extinguish the de- 
posits as they make loans and invest- 
ments, whether they buy Government 
bonds, whether they buy utility bonds, 
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More Is Not Enough 


(Continued from adjacent column) 
lies. Nobody believes and then nobody 
can believe. Will we all become liars? 

Television’s is the most degraded 
contribution to the quality of Ameri- 
can life. The people have no defenses ; 
they need diversion, they are diverted, 
and so they are drowned in banality, 
deception, and purgative violence. The 
advertising lies in between. 

The least noticed, almost never in- 
telligently addressed continuity of cor- 
ruption in the United States is the 
dirty-minded sexual culture. Men go 
“on the make,” and women are prey. 
Women pose naked for magazine 
photographers, and men flip through 
pages at the magazine counters until 
the sales attendants run them off. Re- 
jecting the hypocritical moralism of 
the formal religious culture, the peo- 
ple have found no defense except 
their own very private resources 
against the moneymakers’ personally 
degrading conception of sex as secret. 
Except for censorship politics has 
nothing to say. 

Will our public men never get 
around to locating, somewhere be- 
tween their New Deal youths and 
their present thoughtlessness, the 
courage to advocate a national non- 
commercial television network. 

Will we never hear discussed, by 
the politicians supposedly avant garde, 


giving the people greater freedom to 
travel cheaply on nationalized rail- 
roads. 

Will politics never say what govern- 
ment must do to secure civil liberties 
and personal dignity against the af- 
fronts not only from labor unions, but 
from big business; from the medical 
society; from the bar association; 
from all the groups which have as- 
serted an autonomous authority over 
us. 

Will the Congress never accept the 
responsibility, not merely to inhibit 
the superlatives without referents in 
advertising, but to examine adver- 
tising, itself, as an economic idea. 

Will the public life never, urtil the 
thousands of Beatniks are millions, 
address itself to the social control of 
the sources of the lies and affronts 
that are polluting a great, free, noble 
nation ? 

We cannot be indignant about lies 
in politics when politics does nothing 
about lies in the life of the people. 

In the thirties, when so many had so 
little and so few seemed to care, it 
was enough to want more, but in the 
sixties, when so many have so much 
and so many seem to care, it is the 
truth of life we want, and politics with 
the courage to talk about what we 
really think about, and surcease from 
the flinging lies. R.D. 


or whether they make loans to farm- 
ers ... If all debts were paid there 
would not be a dollar in circulation.” 

You may say that IF Congress cre 
ated the money to pay its deficits, that 
would put too much money in circu 
lation. Well, when the bankers take 
the United States bonds, they give the 
government deposit credit for the 
bonds, which creates more money 
(new money) than would have been 
created if the government had issued 
the deposits to the creditors; for there 
were entailed heavy costs in issuing 
the bonds. Not only that, but the 
banker can loan 5 to 6 times the bonds, 
which creates 6 to 11 times more de 
posits than would have been created 
had the Congress created deposits. 

There is no doubt about the sound 
ness of Treasury Deposits, because 
they are “stamped with the authority 
of the Government,” and are secured 
by the faith, honor, credit, and integ- 
rity of the 176 million people of the 
nation. No one has confidence in 
banks, and they must repeatedly cite 
the fact that their deposits are guar 
anteed by United States currency, etc 

Should Congress do this, and burn 
the bonds, and never issue another, at 
the four percent interest rate bankers 
are now trying to compel Congress to 
pay them, on the present $350 billion 
public bonds (national, state, district, 
and municipal), it would save the peo 
ple in taxes to pay just the interest on 
this public debt, $14 billion dollars an 
nually, or a total over the next 40 
years of $560 billion. Not to do it we 
shall pay that, and more, and still owe 
the bonds. 


Wuy HASN’T Congress 
done this thing in the past? Because 
they fear the power of bankers; pub- 
lic officers realize that the sweets of 
office are only theirs so long as they 
conform to the present monetary sys- 
tem. “But,” says an Australian writer 
“there is a more sinister reason 
money is the greatest power, we regret 
to say, in the whole world ... this 
power is exercised through the control 
of the Press, the radio, the parliament 
itself.” 


About the Author 


AUSTIN 

We asked Silas Walter Adams, au 
thor of The Legalized Crime of Bank 
ing (Meador, 1958, $5) and an Aus 
tin printer, to tell about himself, as he 
is not well known to many who haye« 
become active in post-war Texas af 
fairs. He wrote: 

“I was born in a log cabin, April & 
1879, and grew up an East Texas 
farm boy. Graduated from college ir 
June, 1904. Taught school ten years 
Was in the newspaper game 30 year 
from 1914 to 1944. Served three years 
as general manager of chambers of 
commerce. Have been unfortunate in 
being unable to bend my course with 
the prevailing winds, and stood alon« 
often because I dared to be true to 
my inner, deeper convictions. 

“I spent the 30 years as editor 
owner of my own country weeklies 
and one year on the Houston Press as 





real estate editor-reporter, and ont 


year as editor-manager of the Texas 
weekly published by the Sugarland 
Commercial News, a_ state-wide 
Industries. 

“In 1932, after a year’s campaign 
against oil proration at the point of 
the Texas National Guard gun, 
fight reached the eyes and ears of 
millions of Texans, resulting in the 
defeat of the one-term Governor, Ross 
Sterling. 

“In 1905, while teaching secondary 
school, I came into the information 
that a bank in a nearby town had 
failed, with the usual consequences. |! 
swore that, so help me God, I would 
understand this thing that could per 
petuate such an injustice; and do my 
mite to correct it. From that day unto 
this day, over a period of 54 of my 80 
years, I have never abandoned that 
search ... In the back of my head 
always was that burning question, 
‘How can bankers get away with this 
sort af thing?” 


In the face of the fact that the 
bankers have contributed nothing to 
the development of our _ industries, 
they, by a stroke of the pen, create de- 
posits —— buy Government securities, 
corporation stocks, or make loans to 
farmers—and inthis way creating 
money out of nothing, they have come 
into possession virtually of our na- 
tional wealth. Today practically every 
business, every firm, every person is 
inder mortgage bondage to the bank- 
eT 

I tell you this, and you shrug and 
ay, “The individual is powerless. 
What can I do about it?”-Of course 
ou can do nothing as long as you feel 
that the individual is powerless. 
But the individual is all powerful; if 
| add his voice to other voices. 
Wall Street warns that the banks 
are putting on NOW the hardest 

jueeze, that we shall see the hardest- 
to-get money this nation has ever 
known, within the next 12 months. 
What are you, Mr. Citizen, going to 
do about it? 


1 
1€ Will 
} 


S1Ltas WALTER ADAMS 


Civil Rights 
In Mississippi 


W ASIIINGTON 
range as it may sound, the worst 
g and the best thing that has hap- 
pened in the Mack Charles Parker 
that it has become a political 





hall 
ot it 


r the family of this young Miss- 
pi Negro it must be distressing 
watch Dixie demagogues and 
thern Republican politicians, with 
ye on 1960, trying to make po- 
| capital out of his lynching. Yet 
r the families of other Negroes in 
the South it is, in the long run, for- 
unate that politicians outside Missis- 
ippi are being forced to do something 
bout wanton disregard of the law by 
local mobs. 
hat prompts me to make what 
perficially seems like contradictory 
ervations is the way Attorney Gen 
| Rogers announced that the Jus- 
e Department was coming back into 
case. Unquestionably Rogers has 
the issue political overtones by 
belated announcement, yet it is 
etter that he moves late rather than 


a 


> 


Vhen Parker was lynched last 
the Justice Department acted 
complete propriety in sending the 


I to investigate. There seemed to 
ssibilitv that Parker’s body had 
irried across the state line. 


nically the department was also 

eet in saving that no federal law 
een violated, because there is still 
deral anti-lynching law after all 
years of civil rights debate. 


iat is distressing is that the Pres- 

ind Attorney General fell silent 

ng all the intervening months, 
ter Gov. Coleman refused to 

inel_ a special grand jury to look 
the case. Such a grand jury, Cole- 
irgued, would do nothing: it was 

to wait for the regular fall 

It was a foregone conclusion 
othing would happen in the fall. 

vas evident to anyone with the 
test knowledge of “lynch law” 
nothing ever happens to the per 
tors unless there is terrific public 
was no surprise when Sen. [ast- 

und or Senate Democratic Leader 
johnson tried to take the heat off, but 
\dministration’s silence while this 

s going on was baffling, if not ac- 

tually disgraceful. 

Rogers finally said the failure of 
he grand jury even to hear the BI 
en who did the investigating was a 

avesty on justice.” 

Yet the fact that Rogers has moved 
ven as far as he has, must be marked 


down on the plus side of the ledger. 


Rosert G. SPIVACK 
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Migrant Labor, A Moral Problem _}. 


Excerpts from Address of His 
Excellency, Most Rev. Robert E. 
Lucey, S.T.D., Archbishop of San 
Antonio, to Catholic Council on 
Working Life, Chicago, Ill., Satur- 
day, November 21, 1959 


A system of migrant labor 
is not against the natural law. 
A man may travel from Texas 
to Illinois to work in agricul- 
ture if he so chooses. The 
system is not wrong itself. It 
is the abuses that are intoler- 
able. But just as in a regime 
of human slavery, exploita- 
tion was to be expected, so 
also in an economy of no- 
madic labor certain immorali- 
ties are almost inevitable. 
Some employers of migrant 
labor are honest; many are 
reprehensible. 


Why is exploitation of migrant 
labor almost inevitable? For 
three reasons: the moral weakness 
of human nature, lack of labor or- 
ganization, and the absence of 
protective legislation. 


Our first point is the moral 
weakness of human nature. What 
do we mean by that? We mean 
that human nature as created by 
God was good. The first man did 
not suffer from greed or from a 
powerful impulse to gain wealth 
and power at any cost. But hu- 
man nature in that original condi- 
tion of virtue and integrity didn’t 
last long. 


The little catechism says that 
original sin deprives us of sancti- 
fying grace, darkens our under- 
standing, weakens our will, and 
leaves in us a strong inclination 
to evil. Baptism restores grace 
but nevertheless we remain igno- 
rant and weak. To overcome 
temptation we must fight. If we 
do not fight we go down into the 
gutter of sin. 
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OMES NOW a migrant worker 
'\ defenseless and alone. He 
needs food and the necessities of 
life. He has little or no bargain- 
ing power. He must work to eat. 
Temptation assails the employer 
He can hire this man for 50 cents 
an hour and make him work 
twelve hours a day, seven days in 
the week, picking cotton. When 
pay day comes he can reduce the 
wage to 30 cents an hour and if 
the worker does not like it, that’s 
too bad for him. Furthermore, the 
employer can state in his income 
tax return that he paid the man 
$1 an hour, thus increasing the 
cost of operation and lowering his 
income tax. 

If the employer hires one hun- 
dred men after that fashion he 
really makes a killing. Yes, he kills 
his own soul and forces the work- 
ers to exist on the ragged edge of 
desperate poverty. 

The second reason why the ex- 
ploitation of migrant labor is al- 
most inevitable is the fact that 
the workers are unorganized. 


There is, of course, the National 
Agricultural Workers Union, but} unpaid wages. 


its membership is small. 

There are several reasons why 
no one has been able effectively to 
organize farm labor in our coun- 
try. The workers, for the most 
part, are poorly paid and scat- 


tered all over the country. Resi-| 


dent farm laborers do not seem 
to think in terms of organization. 
The migrants, of course, are here 
today and gone tomorrow. It is 
hard to keep up with them 

But there is another very po- 
tent reason why migrant work- 
ers are not organized. The grow- 
ers, with a few exceptions, will 
not tolerate such arrogance on 
the part of their employees. Mi- 
grant workers must be docile, 
poorly paid, and unorganized. The 
twentieth century has not yet 
caught up with a great many 
growers. To them a labor organ- 
izer must, by his very nature, be 


subversive and un-American. In| 
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any event, he is poison. They 
won't have him around. 

The braceros are _ scattered 
through many states; if they find 
that housing is bad or non-exist- 
ent, if they are robbed at the, 
commissary, if the food is repug- | 
nant to them and if they are de- 
frauded of their wages, what 
should they do? The nearest com- 
pliance officer or consul may be 
200 miles away. How do they get 
justice? If they complain too vig- 
orously to the superintendent or 
employer they may find them- 
selves repatriated to Mexico. It 
costs them a good deal to get 
here. They can't afford to be 
sent home. They take what they 
get and say nothing. ° 

I do not wish to give the im- 
pression that the United States 
Department of Labor does noth-| 
ing to enforce the bracero con-| 
tract. In 1956 some growers in 
West Texas defrauded the bra- 
ceros of $152,398 and were caught | 
at it. They were forced to make} 
restitution. In 1957 the Depart-| 
ment of Labor collected $73,944 in | 
When restitution | 











was made under compulsion, the} 
workers were gone and the money 
| Was sent to Mexico to be dis-| 
‘tributed to them there. 
There must be some force in| 
industry and agriculture to count- | 
eract plain ordinary rapacity. The 
| Ten Commandments have not 
| been able to control it, and the | 
penitentiary seems too remote to | 
be effective. Strong unions of agri- | 
cultural workers would do much} 
'to balance the present inequities | 
|and suppress the immoralities 
which are now rampant in agri- 
culture 








HE THIRD POINT which makes 
the exploitation of migrant 
workers inevitable is the absence 
of protective legislation. Many leg- 
islators fear to oppose the grow- 
ers because it may mean political 
suicide. In a democracy, votes are 
important. Public officials find it 
easier to go along with the grow- 
ers. They are powerful; the mi- 
grants are weak. Why should a 
man risk his political future for 
the questionable luxury of de- 
fending democracy and justice and 
the American way of life? It is 
easier and certainly healthier to 
| make friends of the mammon of 
| iniquity. If in the process a few 
|hundred thousand workers are 
| condemned to lives of hunger and 
| want, that is the price they must 
| Pay for the privilege of living or 
|at least existing in a democracy. 
| A heavy price it is. 
| We do not place all hope in leg- 
| islation. Labor and management 
| Should be organized to conduct 
their own affairs, with govern- 
ment and the public sitting in to 
| protect the common good. Much 
labor legislation could be avoided 
by organization; but since in our 
time most of the workers are de- 
fenseless, protective legislation is 
necessary. Original sin still dark- 
ens the understanding, weakens 
the will, and leaves in men a 











strong inclination to evil. If any 
man doubts the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin he should take a look at 
migrant labor. 

Since the days of Leo XIII much 
social legislation has been enacted. 
In our own country farm labor 
has been specifically exempted 
from most of it. Agriculture is a 
sacred cow. Certain farm organ- 
izations have made it so. Most of 
the attempts to better the condi- 
tion of farm labor have been beat- 
en down. Industry has the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, child 
labor laws, unemployment insur- 
ance, and old age and survivors’ 





insurance. Very little of this is of| 
any help to farm workers. | 

For example, if a state has a| 
child labor law forbidding the| 
work of children during school | 
hours, some growers don't argue | 
about it; they just close the} 
schools. They say that child labor} 
prevents delinquency and adds to 
the family budget. It’s as simple 
as that. 


Migrant workers probably need 


| most of all legal recognition of 


their natural right to organize | 
unions and bargain collectively. | 
Of course the mere mention of | 
such legislation will give some of | 
the growers apoplexy, but I think | 
it’s about time for reactionary 
growers to join the human race, 
show signs of being civilized, and 
begin to behave like decent Amer- 
icans. 

There is nothing particularly 
Sacred about agriculture. The 
growers are not spacemen from 
another planet exempt from all 
laws of honesty and decency; they 
are not Little Caesars possessed | 
of special exemptions and im- 
munities; their business is not a 
segment of our economy separate 
and distinct from the stream of. 
American life. American agricul- 
ture is not a sick industry; it is 
very strong. It is only certain | 
growers who are overstuffed with 
pride and power; they can pay 
good wages and make a fair profit 
if they want to. 





By the same token farm work- 
ers are not second-class citizens 
nor are they less than human. We 
owe it to them to give them a 
chance to lead their lives in de- 
cent and frugal comfort. There is 
no reason in logic or morality 
why the good name of our coun- 
try should be dragged in the gut- 
ter of disrepute to satisfy the 
greed and rapacity of evil men. | 
We ought to protect the migrant | 
by legislation until he is strong! 
enough to protect himself. 

Another bit of helpful legisla- | 
tion would be a wage-hour law. | 
In theory the braceros are pro- | 
tected by the International Con- | 
tract between Mexico and our) 
country, but the protection doesn’t | 
always work. So far as wages are} 





concerned, they should receive in| 
Texas 50 cents an hour or the | 
prevailing wage, whichever is! 
greater. Piece work should aver- | 


age 50 cents an hour. But actually 
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braceros have been paid as little 
as 30 cents an hour. 

If our domestic migrants would 
take out citizenship papers in 
Mexico they could return here to 
work under the uncertain protec- 
tion of the work contract, but be- 
ing only American citizens they 
must entrust themselves to the 
vagaries of the employer’s con- 
science and the tender mercy of 
the labor market. Too often nei- 
ther the conscience nor the market 
can be trusted. A wage-hour law, 
if enforced, would be a blessing. 


E ATROCITIES perpetrated 

by some growers must have 
a devastating effect on the souls 
of the growers themselves. So 
many of them seem to think that 
a bracero is only an animal who 
can be treated like a beast of 
burden. We are told that if we 
hate someone we poison ourselves. 
These growers are hurting the 
braceros with low wages, bad 
housing, poor transportation, and, 
at times, immorality in the labor 
camps. They are hurting domestic 
workers by lowering wage rates 
and causing unemployment. They 
hurt our country when their sav- 
age practices are revealed in all 
their ugliness. They hurt small 
shopkeepers and other business- 
men when the migrants come 
home broke and dejected. They 
violate the dignity and value of 
human personality when they re- 
fuse to see in the worker the 
image and likeness of God, when 
they deny that the worker is their 
brother. 


But one of the worst things 
these evil men are doing is simply 
this: they are dragging their own 
souls in the gutter of infamy and 
dishonor. 


Situation Said 


‘Intolerable’ 


AUSTIN 

The national conference to sta- 
bilize migrant labor in Chicago 
which heard Archbishop Robert 
E. Lucey of San Antonio also was 
told by U. S. Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell that the mi- 
grants’ conditions are “ultimately 
intolerable.” 


“One would think that the em- 
ployers of migratory labor would 
long ago have offered proposals 
to improve the lot of these people 
with whom they deal. But pro- 
posals do not come forth. Instead, 
most employers remain mute 
while the associations and organi- 
zations to which they belong take 
up the defense of what they re- 
gard as farm freedom .... There 


| is not now, and there never has 


been, a freedom to 
Mitchell said, continuing: 
competitive forces do not 
operate in an economy where an 
employer can create a false labor 


exploit,” 


| shortage by offering unacceptable 


wages, and then receive foreign 
workers to bring in his crops.” 


However, in Washington Mitch- 
ell announced changes in regu- 
lations governing supply of mi- 


| grant workers to farmers, includ- 


ing Texas farmers, and, the AP 
reported, “officials said privately”’ 
that the changes were “minor” 
and not nearly as sweeping as 
Mitchell originally planned. 


Migrants must now receive a 
wage equalling a rate prevailing 


|for other migrants in the state; 
_they had to be paid “the prevail- 


ing wage” before, and still do. 


Minor changes in housing and 
transportation 
also announced. 


regulations ‘were 
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AUSTIN 

About the only pattern that 
has been handed down 
through the generations in 
Texas is the pattern of the 
pioneer—which is really no 
pattern at all. For the way 
of the pioneer is to start 


afresh. 
The son inherits from the father 


a few tools, including an assort- 
ment of words, not much else. He 
starts life as a brushpopper, strik- 
ing across country, making his 
own path. He does not follow the 
traveled road; he carries with 
him no impedimenta of religious 
beliefs, no knowledge of the arts, 
and only enough science to van- 
quish obstacles. He is the proto- 
type of the engineer, America’s 
Folk Hero: He does not know 
where he’s going, but he sure 
knows how to get there. 

The only rule in the pioneer 
game is that the Old Man is al- 
ways wrong. Thus, one generation 
will be violently Puritan and the 
next just as violently libertine. 
But they are alike in the essen- 
tial: They are all individuals, 
without tradition and with little 
that can be called culture. 

HEN Stephen F. Austin laid 

his plans for colonizing Texas 
(in the 1820's), his intention was, 
he said, “to take from my native 
land and from every other coun- 
try the best that they contain 
and plant it in my adopted land— 
that is to say, their best inhabi- 
tants, their industry and their en- 
lightenment.” 

The first settlers brought in by 
Austin, “The Three Hundred,” 
were a remarkably tame lot. In 
December, 1824, Austin boasted 
that there had been just one theft 
in the preceding eighteen months. 
But in 1833 he complained that 
“Texas is today exposed to being 
the sport of ambitious men, of 
speculators and reckless money 
changers, of seditious and wicked 


men, of adventurers ...” The 
Frontiersman was one of Austin’s 
nightmares, and frequently ap- 
peared to him in the all-too-solid 
flesh. He was exemplified by the 
legendary Brit Bailey, whom Aus- 
tin once ordered out of his colony, 
allowing him 60 days to move. 
Bailey refused to move. He had a 
beautiful daughter, of whom he 
was very jealous. One day he re- 
turned home from Brazoria, found 
Austin calling on his daughter. 
Bailey seized his rifle, order Aus- 
tin to dance. Austin danced. 

This was the Brit Bailey who 
wrote in his will, “All my life I 
have gone West and lived an up- 
right life and I desire to be buried 
ERECT (standing up) facing 
WEST with my rifle by my side.” 

HE NOTION that early Texans 

were Puritans has become 
widely accepted. But they were 
nothing of the sort. Their two fa- 
vorite forms of amusement were 
horse-racing (with gambling on 
the side) and dancing. 

There is a description, in J. C. 
Duval’s “The Young Explorers,”’ 
of competing horsemen—wild In- 
dGians, Mexican vaqueros, Texas 
rangers—showing off their tricks 
at San Antonio some time in the 
1840’s. Here was the one sport 
where the three different kinds of 
men could meet on common 
ground. For each kind the horse 
was the center of life. 

Perhaps the most profound re- 
mark on the frontiersman’s choice 
of amusement is the following 
from the reminiscences of Julia 
Sinks: 

“Times were too pregnant with 
excitement for grave pleasures to 
take strong hold of the minds of 
the people ... How could people 
sit often to listen to grave dis- 
courses when at every random 
shot of a gun their ears were on 
the alert for the cry of Indians. 
To be so situated as to have these 





quick vibrations operate ner- 


' Only as Pioneers Do Texans Have Heritage 


vously upon the brain predisposes 
the mind to seek relief in softer 
emotions of pleasure, but still 
ones of excitement, consequently 
with the majority instead of the 
philosopher the dancing master 
found favor.” 
In those days there was virtu- 
ally no objection to dancing on 
religious grounds. And, anyhow, 
as late as 1845 not more than one- 
eighth of the white population of 
Texas were church members. 
The rising towns built theaters 
first and churches later. In Hous- 
ton, especially, there was a thriv- 
ing theater as early as 1838. Ev- 
erybody in town came to see the 
shows. As for the level of per- 
formance, at this distance it ap- 
pears to have been pretty low. 
The companies, though, were said 
to have been expert enough to 
please New Orleans. The reper- 
toire included Shakespeare, but 
an actress took some of the male 
roles and for lagniappe did a 
dance that was denounced as ex- 
tremely disgusting. 
It will be noted that not one of 
the amusements of those days, 
less than a century and a half 
ago, not one of the folk attitudes 
(not even the religious attitudes, 
less changeable than most) has 
been handed down to us in an 
unbroken tradition. An absorption 
in amusement we have _ indeed. 
But it is just that: an absorption, 
not a passion. And meanwhile an 
era of Puritanism has come and 
gone. 
N THE MATTER of learning, 
our forefathers were individ- 
ualists. Lip-service was given to 
the ideal of a public school sys- 
tem. The declaration of independ- 
ence in 1836 scored the Mexican 
government for not having pro- 
vided such a system. But the Re- 
public of Texas never got around 
to providing such a system either. 
On sending to Congress in 1838 
the act that did set aside lands 











Girl Vanquishes AT&T 


HOUSTON 

I had a telephone and thought 
little enough of it. It rang. I an- 
swered. I rang. They answered. 
The instrument served like the 
washing machine and bath tub. 
Little did I realize that I had been 
invaded. 


My suspicions began when I 
returned home from the hospital 
with my new one. My new one 
likes to be up at nights, so I con- 
ceived the idea of sleeping in the 
day when he did. But alas there 
would go the bell just as I dozed 
off. 


I decided to remove the receiver. 
Since I am the only one on the 
line, this should have bothered 
no one. However, the first time 
I tried it and was just drifting 
away, I was brought sharply to 
attention by a series of outraged 
squeaks. Pulling myself together 
I located the source of noise and 
was told by a mechanical voice 
to “Puh-lease put the receiver 
back on the hook.” With some 
chagrin I did. 

I'm not one to give up easily and 
kept on removing the receiver 
daily. This always resulted in the 
same indignant “eek! eek!” Fin- 
ally the situation became unbear- 
able and I demanded of the voice 
why couldn’t I get away from that 
bell. 

“It is not our policy,” I was in- 
formed. “An electronic eye tells 
us when the receiver has been 
removed.” 

They had me on the defensive 
now: what else might that elec- 
tronic eye report? 
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I called the business office and 
explained the situation. Could I} 
plug the phone in and out? Def- | 
initely not, unless I had a phone 
somewhere in the house that 
rang. However, explained the of- 
fice, a beautiful pastel model 
could be manipulated to a soft 
purr, and all for only ten dollars. 
I said that I liked black and really 
did like my old instrument if only 
the noise could be toned down a 
bit. “Yes, yes,” soothed the voice, 
“but you would grow to love pas- 
tel.” After further discussion, the | 
voice agreed to send a man the 
next day to soften the bell. 


He arrived on schedule, bring- 
ing a passionate pink phone with 
him. When I told him I liked my 
black one, he looked pained. “La- 
dy, it’s only ten dollars once,” he 
said. Right away he had my num- 
ber. “No,” I said, “I can’t even 
afford the once.” He continued, 
“Well, you can pay it out over 
three months.” But I remained 
firm. With a sigh he picked up the 
old black phone and flipped it 
contemptuously. 


It rang, but it st@l rang loud, 
and I told him so. “Lady,” he said, 
“you just want to sleep in the 
daytime.” “That’s exactly right,” 
I answered. “Well, that’s as far 
down as I have the authority to 
make it go,” he said. “You can’t 
cut that bell off. You'll just have 
to take the whole thing out.” 


This idea was new and start- 
ling, but I liked it immediately. 
(“If your eye offend you, pluck 
it out.”) So I told him, “O.K. Take 
it out.” At this heresy he looked 
confounded. “Now, you might 
have an emergency. You don't 


was a pay phone on the corner. 
He tinkered with the bell again. 
“Now I’ve turned it down quite 
a way,” he said. “And what’s more 
I'm not going to charge you for 
today’s call. And if you want to 
move the phone into the kitchen, 
I'll come tomorrow and do that.” 
For a moment I felt giddy with 
power: AT&T was prepared to 
bargain. Besides, what can a phone 
report from the kitchen, anyway? 
ARDEN MACNAB 





which became the basi our| six weeks. In fact, one of them 








ford the time to read. Th 
ards of the intellectual life on th 
in this account 
which occurred in 1840 at the first 
college ever chartered in Texas 
“It often became lu yf 
the boys at school to mount their 


ponies and accompany their el- 
ders in pursuit of bar 

dians. A notable instance occurred 
at Rutersville soon after the open- 
ing of the school. Two young boys 


in the neighborhood whi! 
ing horses were attacked 
dians, and one of then 
killed; his brother escaped and | 
brought the news to the 

“The excited boys joined in the 
chase for the body, which lay a} 
mile away in a dreadfully mutil- 
ated state. The 
taken, the hands cut off and 
thrown into the gras 
heart, with ligaments unsevered 
laid on one side of tt 
was found to have a bullet the 
center, and was no doubt exposed 
in a spirit of bravado 
how unerring was the a f the 
red man. Nearly all 
the school, ranging fron fourteen 
to sixteen, joined 
of the Indians, which lasté« 


scalp 


in Le irsult 


frontier are graphically set forth | 
of an _ incident} 


modern Texas. school ystem, | still living says they did little 
President Mirabeau Buonaparte| but hunt Indians 2+ Rutersville 
Lamar, an orator of the most] prior to 1842.” 
spumescent romantic vintage, ut-| 7 
tered the solitary phras¢ hat, | < LATER, in the 1850's, 
amid his myriad phrase an Noah Smithwick tells about 
quoted, the only one that de- | the schools that were held in 
serves to be: “Cultivated mind is| neighborhoods on the rim of the 
the guardian genius of democracy | frontier, where the . Highland 
. It is the only dictator >that Lakes are now, northwest of Aus- 
freemen acknowledges and | on. 
mad onty security that freemen! 4 school for children was taught 
esire. by a man who travelled back and 
— ~ |forth from Wisconsin to Texas, 
Ch | R d teaching in any one place just a 
artes ams ell little while. Another school, which 
Lamar himself had a mind that angle 7 — ge wong 
had been cultivated by the tinsel : Rp bs an wi — aa 
halberds of Walter Scott's heroes.| W oS @USNE DY @ graduate of Sale 
H Z ke Some of the children had to ride 
e seems to have imagined him- : 
P : several miles on horseback and 
self a knight in armor, running : 
ford the Colorado River, a dan- 
down swarthy Saracens in the s Q : 
; gerous thing when it was high. 
Shape of Indians and Mexicans ' ‘ ‘ 
: |The pupils, says Smithwick, 
and he came near foundering the /, 
- learned more in one day than 
Republic of Texas with his nit ; 
: they would now in a week or in 
witted forays. But most of the 
fas gS |a month. The graduate of Yale, 
self-taught leaders of Texa 
; in that remote shack on the mud- 
those days were either r 
ans | banks of the Colorado, taught as- 
Byron men. Some were also Tom | ; 
: a tronomy with hoops made from 
Paine men. A traveller ame | 
at, = deen rate willow wands, and the heavens 
— oe “**“| contributed for study an eclipse 
cabin on the prairies of Texas in| tae oie One ones 
0 4 » 
the 1830’s was horrified to find the nintns sts 
tracts of the infidel Pains lying| And children in a creek valley 
on a table. But only | across the river grew up with no 
a rule, could afford good libraries.| learning at all. There you have 
Indeed, few Texans ild af-| the inequalities of pioneer life, 


with some finding the green pas- 
tures, and some after a lifetime 
still popping the brush. 
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LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Elizabeth Gilliland Defend- 
ant, in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 


You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o’clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 21st 
day of December, 1959, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 115,993, in which 
Don. F. Gilliland is Plaintiff and 
Elizabeth Gilliland is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 6th day 
of November, 1959, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 


Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said _ parties; 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
began a course of unkind, harsh, 
cruel and tyrannical treatment 
toward plaintiff, and that during 


excesses, cruel treatment and out- 
rages toward plaintiff, making 
their further living together in- 
supportable; plaintiff alleges that 
no children were born of this 
marriage and no community prop- 
erty was acquired; Plaintiff fur- 
ther prays for relief, general and 


this time defendant was guilty of|q 


All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original petit 
on file in this office, and to which 
reference is here made for al! in- 
tents and purposes; 


t1i0Nn 


If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. . 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 


Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under 1 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 6th day of November, 


1959 
O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Blanche Minnie Townsend 
Defendant, in the hereinafter 
styled and numbered cause 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to| 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, | 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o’clock A.M. of the first Mon- 


day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof: 


that is to say, at or before, 10 
o’clock A.M. of Monday the 4th 
ay of January, 1960, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 115,368, in which 
Henry A. Townsend is Plaintiff 


and Blanche Minnie Townsend is 
defendant, filed in said Court on 
the 9th day of September | 
and the nature of which said suit | 
is as follows: 


1959, | 








want to do that.” I told him there 





special; 





Being an action and prayer for! By 


judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 
him of such a nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that there are no minor 
children now living who were 
born of said union; Plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges that the following 
community property exists, to- 
wit: 1 house and lot at 300 Braes- 
wood, Austin, Texas; household 
furniture and furnishings; truck 
and trailer used in Plaintiff's em- 
ployment and which is not yet 
paid for and for all of which 
property plaintiff prays for order 
of court partitioning same; Plain- 
tiff further prays for such other 
and further relief as the Court 
shall deem proper to grant; 


All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 


Travis County, Texas. 


Issued and given under my hand 


and the seal of said Court at of- 


fice in the City of Austin, this the 
18th day of November, 1959. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts. 
Travis County, Texas. 
GEO. W.. BICKLER, Deputy. 








Baptist Rejoinder 


Concerning a letter by R. J. 
Meskill! 
Sir: You (Meskill) challenge 


Texas Baptists to re-examine their 
own consciences on the issue of 
separation of church and state. 
Then you quote Cardinal Gibbons 
as saying that “American Catho- 
lics rejoice in our separation of 
Church and State.” This is sup- 
posed to prove to the world that 
Roman Catholics approve of such 
a separation 

I will admit that 
go off the deep end sometimes, 
but please don't insult my intel- 
lect by telling me that the Ro- 
mans “rejoice in a separation of 
Church and State.” Sir, do I 
merely imagine that there are 
anti-birth control laws in 
England; and are there no nuns 
dressed in their religious regalia 
teaching in public schools; 
their salaries not pass 
Roman coffers, and do 





we 


on 
Protes- 


ton? 

“Rejoice in separation of 
Church and State.” I suppose von 
Papen and the Holy See did not 


our 


negotiate an agreement in 1933 
(Der Fuehrer, Heiden), and I 
imagine that the Vatican was not 


allowed to become autonomous 
without dealing with the Italian 
government. My books (Columbia 
Viking Desk Encyclopedia) tell 
me that the Vatican became inde- 
pendent in 1929 Mussolini 
was dictator of Italy in 1929. In 
Spain Protestant churches are 
closed down regularly and their 
services closely regulated. This is 
another example of Roman sepa- 
ration of Church and State 

The fact that many countries 
keep diplomatic delegations at the 
Vatican is proof that the Holy See 
does not believe or practice .any 
separation of Church and State 
France and Germany both have 
Catholic political parties. If you 
do believe in separation of Church 
and State, why do you have politi- 
cal parties? Do you think that the 
Pope knows about them”? Does the 
Pope know that American Catho- 
separation of 
How can an 
the to- 
forever per- 
change from 


lics “rejoice in 
Church and State.” 
organization that is 
day, tomorrow. and 
mit the Church to 
country to country” 

American Catholics 
separation of Church 
because they have to 
many Baptists, 
other 


our 


same 


rejoice in a 
and State 
There are 
Methodists, 
are 


this heri- 


too 
and 


hell-bent in 


Protestants who 


preserving 


tage 

Don Hammill, 7925 Gulf Free- 
way. Houston 

P. S. Your statement that there 
are more Roman _ Catholics in 
Texas than Baptists is also in er- 
ror. The figures you quoted are 


several years old and include nei- 
ther Negro Baptists nor children. 
Later show that through 
good old converting we Baptists 
have nudged the Roman Catholics 
from the place of leadership. D.M 


figures 


Johnson Criticized 


Sir: Lyndon Johnson deserves 


the same kind of support from 
Texas Democrats in 1960 that 
Lyndon Johnson gave to Adlai 


Stevenson in 1952 and 1956. Since 
that will mean we will have a lot 
of spare time on our hands, I sug- 
gest we all work for Stevenson, 
who is going to get the nomina- 
tion anyway 

It is amusing to watch the Aus- 
tin American-Statesman and the 
rest of the Texas press, which has 
a perfect record of editorial en- 
dorsements for Allan Shivers, 
John Ben Shepperd, Price Daniel, 
Bill Blakley, and Martin Dies and 
the Republican presidential can- 
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New 


| didates, now beating their tom-| 
toms for Lyndon Johnson 


thetic to watch certain “big name” 


| It is equally amusing and pa- 
! 





self-proclaimed Texas liberals join! 
the Johnson procession it’s not | 
Surprising that Maco Stewart, | 
president of the Young Demo-| 
cratic Clubs of Texas, repudiated 
the resolution adopted by a 3-to-1. 
roll call vote of the last Young '! 
Democratic state convention 
which commended Sen. Proxmire 
for telling the public about John- 


| son's dictatorial domination of the 


Baptists 


U.S. Senate and his undemocratic | 
methods of scuttling liberal bills 
and gutting liberal senators 


The only principle of Johnson's 
legislative 


and political compro- 





| mises is the principle of keeping | 


do | 
into! 


up in a deep freeze subcommittee 
tants ever become mayors of Bos-! P P 


Dirksen, Bridges, Goldwater, and | 
Harry Byrd happy and watering 
down to insignificance or bottling 


every measure which would carry 


| on the great traditions of the New 


Deal and the Fair Deal 

From the time he voted for 
the Taft-Hartley Act and in favor 
of overriding President Truman's 
veto of Taft-Hartley, 
cent Congress when he contrib- 


up to the re- 


| uted greatly to the passage of tne 


Landrum-Griffin Act he has 
worked to emasculate the Ameri- 
can labor movement with puni- 
tive legislation while telling labor 
what a ‘great friend he is. This 
time the Texas labor movement, 
to their eternal credit, saw his 
hand in the passage of Landrum- 
Griffin and did not fall for his 
line of, “Boys, I did all I could. | 
I tried to You know 
that 
When 


Save you 
speaking of the eminent 
statesman of the Pedernales, the | 
general counsel of the Stearns 
Patent Horse Detacher Co. of Mar- | 


shall, Franklin Jones is fond of | 
saying, “Let's get down to the 
Brown and Root of it all.” Brown 
and Root, Looney and Clark, Vin- 
cent and Elkins, Shivers and Dan- 
iel, the major importing oil com- 
panies headquartered in the East, 
the large banking, financial, 
dustrial, transportation, and util’- 

of Texas and 
are the keys to 


in- 


ties 
America—these 
Lyndon Paines Johnson 

Need we be reminded that in 
the heat of the 1952 presidential 
campaign, when the Shivers “Dem- 
ocrats for Eisenhower” 
tion was going at full steam, Lyn- 
don left Texas in such a hurry 
that Dollar Bill Blakley, Lone Star 
Steel, Tennessee Gas, Humble Oil, 
and the U.S. Air Force had trou- 
ble getting him an airplane quick 
enough 

Has anyone the 1956 
presidential campaign when the 
state headquarters which Lyndon 
Johnson set up and staffed with 
his own men, allegedly to get 
votes for Adlai Stevenson and Es- 
tes Kefauver, didn't do a thing 
for Stevenson or Kefauver or the 
Democratic Party but did mail out 
to newspaper editors across Texas 
a reprint of a syndicated column 
by arch-Republican but  pro- 
Johnson (is there really a differ- 

columnist Holmes Alexan- 
attacking the Democratic} 
Party candidates, platform, 
program, and _ principles, but 
praising to the skies one Lyndon | 
B. Johnson. 

Who will forget the 1956 state 
Democratic convention in Dallas 
when Johnson joined with Shiv- 
ers (were they ever unjoined?) | 
and over the votes and loud pro- 
tests of the real Democrats they | 
continued in power the Shivers- | 
Daniel-Johnson-Dixiecrats-Repub- 
licans, provided the same shabby | 
treatment for the real Democrats 
as they saw their party’s conven-| 
tion stolen by its enemies. Yes, 
STOLEN 


corporations 


organiza- 


forgotten 


ence?) 
der 


its 


| spree for the Senate in ‘58. Who’s 


| contempt, 


| fire with fire’ 


The 1958 convention in San An- 
tonio is so fresh in our minds that 
we need not detail the offenses 
against common decency perpe- 
trated by the Johnson-Daniel- 
Shivers-Dixiecrat-Freedom in Ac- 
tion gang They did a durned 
good job, too, till sloppy ole Price 
fouled the whole thing up in his 
usual fashion by crudely dumping 
two caucus-nominees from _ the 
state committee. 


Y'all remember Sam Wood of 
the Austin American Statesman? 
He's the one who smeared Mrs. 
Randolph, Senator Yarborough, 
the Democrats of Texas, the labor 
movement, the Negroes, and the 
Latinoes in widely reprinted 
newspaper articles during Dollar 
Bill Blakley’s money - spending 


Sam in favor of for president? 
What a coincidence:—Sam Wood 
is for Lyndon Johnson 

Now some good people used to 
try to rationalize themselves out 
of a difficult position by saying 
that they didn't condone Lyndon’s 
vote for Taft-Hartley, they didn’t 
condone his leaving the 1952 Dem- 
ocratic campaign in Texas high 
and dry, they didn't condone his 
double-crossing Stevenson in 1956, 
they didn’t condone Dallas, Fort 
Worth, and San Antone, they did- 
n't condone Lyndon's doing this 
and they didn't condone Lyndon’s 
doing that—but they did manage | 
to condone Lyndon. 


Fellows, we may be slow to 





catch on to things, but we ain't! 
that slow, and we've caught on to! 
you .... The time is coming when | 


the old axiom about “the bigger | 


Castro Has Failed 


Sir: I didn’t think I would ever 
be shocked by anything the Ob- 
server printed, and most of it is 
very good ... 

First I believe the article (on 
Cuba by Jim Pierce) so contrary 
to and ignorent of facts ... Every- 
one knows that the Castro revo- 
lution is sick and there is no cure 
in Castro’s idea that the U.S. take 
the medicine. I and most Ameri- 
cans welcomed the overthrow of 
Batista and his dictatorship. I be- 
lieve that Castro was an idealist 
who deeply believed in the demo- 
cratic process. But now he has 
failed to show he knews how to 
govern and is showing no evi- 





dence and no interest in giving | 
political freedom to the Cuban) 
people. And perhaps worse, the} 
entire Cuban economy is grinding 
to a halt. Unemployment _is| 
mounting and the government is 
seizing property without due com- | 
pensation. There seems to be no 
doubt but what Castro is in trou- 
ble. His solutions are his periodic | 
tirades against the U.S. and his 
demand for popular support to 
justify his one man rule. . 
Regardless of the Communist 
influence, which is_ definitely 
there among some Cuban offi- 
cials, the situation is not all sugar 
and honey as Pierce presents it, 
and we should decide what to do 


READERS AROUSED ON CATHOLICS, LBJ, CASTRO 


they come the harder they fall” 
is going to be proven correct 
again. 

Pvt. Dave Shapiro, Hq. and Hq. 
Co., 1st Infantry Div., Fort Riley, 
Kas. 


when all American business is 
kicked out and the entire econ- 
omy collapses. 

In general I wish to compliment 
you on your paper. However, you 
should put “Democratic” in your 
masthead instead of “Independ- 
ent’’ because you wouldn't recog- 
nize a Republican liberal if he bit 
you. How about Rockefeller and 
Javits? I don’t care for them my- 
self but they are all good liberals. 
I also think you should be more 
in favor of persons than merely 
taking the negative and always 
being against Johnson. He’s still 
a great democrat even though an 
American first. 

C. Ray Holbrook, Jr., 
Ave. N., Texas City. 


Exception to Dodd 


Sir: Sen. Thomas J. Dodd, Dem- 
ocrat of Connecticut, was re- 
ported as saying, according to The 
New York Times of Nov. 2, that 
a Texan could win as a presiden- 
tial candidate in New England. 
“I'm a Johnson man,” Dodd said, 
“and incidentally, up where I 
come from there are a lot more.” 

While Dodd has voted with the 
liberal Democrats on key issues in 
Congress, he has peculiar views 
on some topics Dodd's back- 
ground as an “undistinguished” 
politician ‘so New York Times 
in an editorial Oct. 22. 1958), his 
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| almost reactionary views on for- 


eign policy make him less a 
spokesman for New England than 
others Senator Dodd is speak- 
ing only for Senator Dodd ... 

Charles Cole, 430 Canner, Apt 
623, New Haven, Conn. 





(Continued from Page 1) 
time but later held him 
fined him $100, 
sentenced him to three days in 
jail. Jones had to surrender him- |! 
self to custody long enough for | 
the Supreme Court in Austin to} 
grant him a hearing on his mo- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus. 
This is the motion Lowe argued 
Wednesday. The court's ruling 
may be expected in two or three 
weeks. If it goes for Jones, he is 
released from the penalty; if it 
goes against him and no other 
events intervene, he goes to jail 
for three days. 

Lowe contended, first, that} 
Jones did not violate the court | 
instruction because he did not 
mention insurance. If this point 
was not to be granted, he argued 
in the alternative that the judge | 
exceeded his rights in ruling that | 
Jones could not label as untrue! 
an improper’ statement detri- | 
mental to his client. 

Justice Calvert expressed doubt 
that, if the court should find | 
Jones innocent of contempt, they | 
could find a way “to raise the | 
question of what we would have | 
done to Mr. Jones if he had vio- | 
lated the order.” 

Lowe said that Jones said only | 
what he had a right to say—that | 
the statement that Walls would | 
have to pay was not true, and that | 
the jury were to obey the instruc- 
tions of the court, not to be con- 
cerned with who would pay a 
judgment., 

Precedents 


in 
and | 


the 








uphold “fighting 

in this area, he 
said. “It just was denying an un- 
truth that has been told to the 
jury.” 


‘Falsifiers’ 

Attorneys Lowe, Dean Moor- 
head, and Tom Davis pointed out 
first that Welch and Jones had 
conducted themselves with de- 
corum, without bickering or pet- 
tiness, and that this lack of per- 
sonal contentiousness had puri- 
fied the issues in the case to their 
essential form. 
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~ Unidentified De 


The general rule about 
ance is that in a damage suit over 
a traffic accident, “the fact that | 


insur- 


| the defendant is protected by in- | 


demnity insurance may not or- 
dinarily be established before a 
jury” because the fact is “wholly 
immaterial” except in certain in- 


stances. 


Doctor ‘Guilty, 
Plans To Appeal 


HOUSTON | 

The executive board of the Har-| 
ris County Medical Society has 
found Dr. Abel J. Leader “guilty” 
on a charge of using intemperate} 
language in opposing a political 
position of the society. Reporters 
were barred. A policeman hired 
by the society was present but 
did not try to enforce society of- | 
ficers’ demands that reporters 
leave the vicinity of the trial. Dr. | 
Leader brought along a court re-| 
porter to take down what was | 
said, but the meeting 


was voted 


| closed to this reporter, too. How- 


ever, there was an indication that 
the society itself tape recorded 
the proceedings. Witnesses for the | 
prosecution gave their opinions 
that Dr. Leader had been unethi- | 
intemperate. When Dr. | 
Petersen, Leader's de-| 


Virgil 


| fender, asked them if they did not | 


believe in his free speech, they | 
generally replied that he should 
have cleared his remarks with 
the society. The trial ended at 
4:25 am. Wednesday morning. | 


Dr. Leader had been found guilty; | 


| he was not expelled or suspended, 


but he was “censured.” He will 
appeal to the Texas Medical Assn. 
and could also appeal then to the} 
American Medical Assn 

Rep. Bob Eckhardt has asked | 
Atty. Gen. Will Wilson to study | 
possible constitutional and anti- 
trust violations in the case. Wil- 


'son is studying the request. 


endant 


However, in Kuntz vs. Spence, 


| Judge Critz, speaking for the 
Texas Commission of Appeals, 
stated, “It is certainly very im- 
| portant to the insurance com- 


pany that it not be sued with the 
juries are much more 
apt to return a verdict for the 
injured party, and for a larger 
amount, if they know the loss is 
to ultimately fall on an insurance 


insured 


| company.” 


“Like Uriah Heep in Dickens's 
novel,” says the brief for Jones, 


the insurance companies crept into 


a favored position humbly and 
then gradually demanded and re- 


| ceived “special privileges not ex- 


tended to other corporations.” 


“Why it can be said that an in- 
surance company needs _ special 
protection from juries when oil 
companies, railroads, and other 
giant corporations litigate daily 
and successfully without any spe- 
cial protection from juries is dif- 
ficult to understand,” the_ brief 
said. 

“Nevertheless, the insurance 
companies have continued to 
Squeeze every drop of juice out 


| of the lemon and are now trying 


to use it as an offensive as well 
as a defensive weapon. By veiled 
insinuations that the poor defend- 
ant will be crushed by the heavy 
burden of debt the jury is asked 
to place him under, they seek to 
make juries believe that defend- 
ants are not insured when they 
are But when the plaintiff's 
counsel challenges such _state- 
ments and tells the jury that they 
are untrue, these same falsifiers 
cry loudly to the court for pro- 
tection from the ruthless plain- 
tiff'’s counsel who wishes to tell 
the jury the truth about the mat- 
ter.” 

The lawyers for Jones asked 
the court to “make it plain that 


| such tactics on the part of insur- 


ance companies and their counsel 
wil] no longer be tolerated” and 
to decide the issue “of how far in- 
surance carriers are to be pro- 
tected from our juries.” , 


_ 
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